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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
THE BANNER OF ST. MARK. 
BY ROBERT BURTS. 
By Heavens it is a splendid sight ‘to See, 
For one who hath-no friend, no brother there, 
Their rival scarfs of mixed embroidery, 
Their various arms that glitter inthe air!—Byron, 
The Crusaders:embarked from the Asiatic 
‘shore, and were wafted-onwards towards Con- 
stantinople with a light and favorable breeze. 
They had resolved upon the subjugation of that 
powerful city, and their whole force entered the 
galleys and pallanders with the resolution of ac- 
complishing one primary object. There were 
knights, men-at-arms, -and retainers of ‘Tusca- 
ny, Germany, Lombardy, France and Piedmont ; 
warriors of all the Christian nations of Europe, 
marshalled under their respective leaders, and 
bearing at their prows the banners and symbols 
of their particular countries. 
The. Bosphorus was without a riffle ; and as 
the sun rose fresh and sparkling from his bed, 
it scemed a liquid stream of transparent gold, 


seen stretched along the beach as far as the eye 
could penetrate, while in their rear rose the 
‘frowning and seemingly impregnable wall, stud- 
ded with its many towers, and alive with the 
soldiery that manned its ramparts; behind this 
\stupendous barrier, the innumérable ‘steeples, 
domes and monuments, reared their lofty heads 
‘in seeming emulation towards the sky. Gar- 
idens, balconies, porticos and pavillions, glit- 
tered in the noon-day sun on every hand, and 
the bold Crusaders gazed, silent, amazed, and 
almost stupi fied, at the countless, vast, and un- 
rivalled splendor, of the magnificent queen Of 
the Teracian Bosphorus. In those early days 
almost every country was hostile to its neigh- 
boring territory, and consequently , their re- 
spective navigation was limited to tle entire 
suppression of foreign information; the gran- 
deur of Constantinople was but feebly dissem- 
minated by the few that had beheld it, and 
then it was perhaps received with credulity, 
or suffered to be erased: from memory, by not 
hearing a rcduplication of its beauties to pre- 








\serve its picture in the imagination. -No won- 
der then, it burst upon the gaze of the Crusa- 


where every thing -that floated upon its surface, || ders, like the dazzling beams of a cloud-pent 


appeared to have a sister spirit in its lucid||syn—no wonder this glittering mass of art, 


depths. The armament had attained the centre || which seemed .as if reared upon one vast, spot- 


of the channel, where they embattled in regu-|\Jess, and. polished mirror, caused the ‘red eross 
lar and extended lines, throwing their prows in|\knights’ to tremble for the success of their 
the direction of the Chrysoceras, or as it is eu-!' hazardous, daring, and chivalric enterprise. 





phoniously termed, the Golden Horn, an arm of | 


| Yet their impatience and bravery was not to be 


the sea of Marmora, which irrigates the north-|'pridled by tlie formidable appearance of their un- 


western side of the city, and separates it in two 
unequal divisions. 

The heterogeneous display of national em- 
blems and costume, visible every where in the 
lines of the Crusaders; the burst of inspiring 
music, which thrilled the warrior’s soul with 
its melody ; the gay, and many-colored pennons 
of the knights and warriors that conducted the 
enterprise ; the neigh of the proud charger as 
he pawed the decks, arrayed in his splendid ca- 
parison ; the beams of flashing light that were 
reflected from the polished armor ; the thousand 
plumes and ribbons that weaved and fluttered on 
every side; the multitude of dazzling stars 
which. the concentrated rays of the sun show- 
ered from the bristling spears; the confused 
hum of the delighted Crusaders, interrupted 
only at times by the merry laugh of some gay 
spirit giving vent to bis unrestrainable ‘mirth, 
conspired to make the scene one of the tiiost 
voluptuous, novel and enchanting; and on 
which the eye might dwell unceasingly and 
ansatiated. 

As the armada neared the shore, the long and 
glittering lines of the usurper’s troops were 


* 


| dertaking, for the armament had nct yet strand- 
lied, when the knights, archers, and arbelestries, 
| leaped into the sea and rushed in a body towards 
| they received the charge of Alexius without a 
\falter, and attacking in turn, the Greeks were 


1; 
1} 


| lofty battlements, and in the fastness of their 
||\many towers. 


The Pisans were the inveterate enemies of 
Venice, and instigated by their hatred of the 
sons of the Lagunes, a body of them under the 
command of Rinaldo Senna, volunteered their 
‘aid in the defence of Constantinople. They 
‘boldly disputed the landing of the Venetians ; 
|but were repulsed,’ and Senna himself made 
prisoner by the hand of Andrea Corano, a 


youthful, valorous, and virtuous follower of St. 
Mark. 


**Go!” said the victor to Senna, “go, my 
Lord of Pisa, to deliver you to the justice of 
Venice, would be giving a victim to the execu- 
tioner, and lightly would Corano rest, did his con- 











science tell him he rabbed Valeria of a husband, 


\|\routed and forced to seek shelter behind their’ 


| the hostile shore; there, hurriedly embattling, 


and her children of a father; there are’ obliga- 
tions between us, my Lord, since my exiled an- 
cestor sought protection of thy noble sire, they 
are not yet forgotten ; then go, Senna, and may 
San 'Teodore protect thee.” 

The Pisan pressed the hand of the youthful 
Venitian, while gratitude almost choked his 
utterance. 

*‘Thy-virtue, Corano, would almost tempt me 
to forego the enmity I’ve sworn to Venice. 
Had thy country many sons like thee, then in- 
deed,'she might boast-her the world’s queen, for 
nations that would not quail before her prowess, 
would’bow unto the manly virtues of her sons 
and you would Conquer them, as did the Roman, 
Scipio in Spain; but farewell, noblest of Ve-.. 
nice, and may the saints shield a life that has 
been spent honorably and magnahimously.” 

Corano had flattered himself that Senna had 
not been recognized, but one who hated the vic- 
tor for his virtues, knew the Pisan well,—the 
transaction quickly sped unto the ears of the 
Doge, and Corano was dragged before the rep- 
resentative of St. Mark, to hear the sentence ot 
death passed on him, in recompense for the per- 








formance of one of the noblest actions within 
the scope of erring man. 

“So, Andrea Corano,” spoke the Duke of 
Venice, smoothing the anger that burned in 
|his bosom. ‘*Our blackeet enemy, the traitor, 
|Lord Senna, was this day your captive.” 

‘Rinaldo, Lord of Pisa, was vanquished by 
mine arm,” said Corano, firmly. 

‘** And you suffered the basilisk, whose - bite 
you baffled, to depart, that he might essay to 
sting again.” 

‘‘T suffered a husband and father to return to 
his wife and children.” 

‘Did you not know him a traitor to St. Markt 
hast’ never heard his rapier drank the noblest 
blood of Venice ?” 
| -*No, my Lord Duke,” said Corano, ‘the Pi- 
san’s sword never glittered in the face of Ve- 
\nice, until the republic unjustly claimed the 
home of his ancestors, and then he contested for 
his legitimate heritance, as becomes a warrior 
anda man. Brand him not with the epithet of 
traitor, my Lord Duke, for resisting the inequi- 
table rapacity of an ambitious confederacy.” 

“Ha!” shouted the Doge, rising with anger 
from his seat, “‘do you question the justice of 
St. Mark? presumptuous boy, darest thou con- 
trovert the proceedings of the sage governors of 
Venice?” 

“TI dare any thing that becomes a man, and 
one whose blood has been shed in the cause of 
his country,” returned Corano, calmly, ‘and I 
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would with my latest broath, reiterate it, that 
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Rinalde Senna hath been unjustly persecuted 
by the republic.” 

‘Treason!’ shouted the Doge, ‘“‘what, ho! 
away with him!—load him with chains, until 
his tongue shall better learn to hide the emana- 
tions of his traitorous heart—away with him! 
and let to-morrow’s sunset, light him to the 
scaffold.” 

There was a murmur then amongst the living 
mass, a murmur threatening as the distant roll 
of approaching thunder. Corano was beloved 
by his countrymen, and the sentence of the 
Doge began to kindle the flame of disapproba- 
tion in their bosom. Louder swelled the threat- 
ening sounds, and on every side the buzz of dis- 
cord, told the feelings of the soldiery,—deep |} 
voices were heard in altercation, or venting 
their detestation of the Duke’s injustice—cui- 
asses clanked, and swords flashed, as if to op- 
pose the stern decree. 

«Lead him away,” shouted the Doge, as the 
sbirri hesitated, ‘lead him away, for by my ti- 
ara, to-morrow’s sun beholds him die.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed a voice from the bevy of 
surrounding knights, and Reginald Carrara, the 
most illustrious warrior of Venice, confronted 
the angry Doge. A frown darkened the brow 
of Dandolo at this interference, but it passed 
away as the Carrara spoke. 

*‘Most noble Duke of Venice, might a hum- 
ble, but faithful follower of thine, intercede for 
Corano; he is young, and acts from the impulse 
of an ardent and generous heart ; but my Lord, 
it prides me to say, a braver knight than he 
never wielded lance against the infidel; he 
loves the republic well, and well bas he attest- 
ed his loyalty,in her cause. Had he known Sen- 
na as what you describe him, he would have 
been the last one to unchain an enemy to St. 
Mark; my honor, but he would have detained 
him; he listened to the suggestion of human- 
ity; the Pisan isa husband and father, and 
he released him, that they might not mourn. his 
death.” 

“If the interference of any man on earth 
would save him, Carrara, ’twould be thine,” 
said the Doge, without relaxing a feature of his 
stern countenance, ‘‘but my word has been pass- 
ed for his execution, and it cannot be recalled.” 

“Stop another moment,” said the Carrara, 
imploringly, as the sbirri were about to lead 
the prisoner away. ‘Doge of Venice, Regi- 
nald Carrara has a boon to beg of thee, in the 
name of his family.” 

“His family is illustrious; tried friend of 
Venice, if it concerns not the life of Corano, 
speak jt.” 

‘«‘ Tis that the prisoner’s execution may be 
delayed, until we have taken Constantinople, or 
raised the siege.” 

I grant it,” said the stern representatiye of 
St. Mark, more to appease the growing tumult, 
than to gratify the private feelings of the gen- 
erous Venitian. 

‘The battle had begun, and a myriad of war- 
riors rushed upon their foemen. Then was 
heard the din of ruthless war,—the shouts of 

many nations—the clang of steel—the cheer- 
ings of the combatants—the rushing of cavalry 


the cymbals—the braying of the trampets—the 
spirited neighs, and the agonizing death-shrieks 
of the chargers, all blended in one inspiring 
chaos. 

The besiegers fought boldly and determined- 
ly—the besieged bravely and devotedly, and 
victory fluttered over either, at intervals, as if 
vacillating upon whose banner she should pereh. 
Amidst the martial melee, Reginald Carrara was 
seen enlisting a few of his bravest knights for 
some desperate enterprize, one hand grasped 
the Banner of St. Mark, while the other clench- 
ed a massive sword. 

“Is allready?” ‘ Yes,” was the simultane- 
ous reply, as they rushed up the ladders, lead- 
ing unto the ramparts; in vain the Greeks op- 
pose them—they fight as if frenzied by despe- 


theirattack. They have cleared the barbican 
and entered the tower—now they have gained 
the summit—the Greeks on the battlements are 
panic-struck—they throw down their arms, and 
the banner of St. Mark is planted upon the 
strongest tower that lines the wall. The eom- 
batants below perceive it,—the Crusaders—they 
raise a shout of joy, that causes the welkin to 
ring again—the besieged become disheartened— 
they falter—their lines undulate—they retreat 
—and Constantinople with all its gorgeous 
towers and palaces, is theirs no longer. 

A dazzling sun shone brilliantly upon the 
conquerors, and brightly his blaze was recipro- 
cated from the burnished armor of the gallant 
throng; the bravest knights of Christendom peo- 
pled the mighty Sta Sophia, as the stern and 
heroic Doge of Venice ascended the elevation ; 


the Ducal chair, and on his upright form and 
noble countenance, rested the gaze of the mul- 
titude ; the herald’s trump flourished, and then 
he spake aloud. 

‘Reginald Carrara, whereas thou didst at the 
siege of this mighty city, comport thyself as a 
hero, and by an act of chivalric daring, unpar- 
alleled in memory, contribute greatly to its cap- 
ture, the illustrious Duke of Venice, represen- 
tative-of St. Mark, and champion of Christen- 
dom, has kindly ordered the realization of any 
wish you may think fit to proffer, provided it 
does not exceed the limits of reasonable moder- 
ation; and his Ducal highness also would pro- 
claim for thy advantage, not te suffer thy mod- 
esty to extenuate thy desire, as the deed thou 


our mighty patron St. Mark—Let Carrara ad- 


vance his request.” 


the Carrara prepared to speak. 


prudent Andrea Corano.” 








—the twanging of bow-strings—the pealing of 


thousand hearts beat high with expectation. 


a single knight occupied the vacancy in front of 


hast performed, elicits the. warmest smiles of 


There was a buzz of approbation as the her: 
ald concluded, but it was instantly hushed, as 


**Most mighty Doge of Venice, since it has 
pleased you to reward an act, achieved by a few 
of my bravest followers, upon their unworthy 
leader, the highest award that can be given in 
compensation, is the release and reinstalment 
of the noble and generous, though rash and im- 


There was a silence then, and every ear was 








——_——————. 

“Reginald Varrara,” said the Duke, eleva- 
ting his voice, that it might be heard by the as- 
sembled multitude, and glancing upon the am- 
biguous and doubting faces which his words 
were about to lighten with gladness and sun- 
shine, ‘‘tHough our royal condemnation hag 
been passed upon Corano, for the infringement 
of the duty and respect he owes the immac- 
ulate St. Mark; though he merits the doom that 
hath fallen on him, thy gallantry and disinter- 
estedness have snatched him from the grasp of 
justice. Reginald, your friend is at liberty.” 

Still as the calm before the storm, was the 
multitude for an interval,—it passed—and loud 
as the tempest in its empyreal mood, was the 
burst of gratitude that followed. From the 
farthest extremity of the dense and happy 


ration, and the besieged recoil from the fury of||throng, the enthusiastic murmur rolled onward, 


gathering fresh strength and ardor in its course, 
till it burst upon the ears of the gratified Doge. 
He stood up, uncovered his head, and the ven- 
erable locks of many a snowy winter, streamed 
over his furrowed, but excited countenance, It 
was & moment to open the heart, and call forth 
the warmest gush of feeling, and as the aged 
Duke gazed upon his happy subjects, a tear 
trembled in his eye, which for many a past year 
had been to it astranger. ‘‘God bless you, my 
children !”’ said he, as the reiterated cries of 
“Vive el Doge, Corano et Carrara,” rang loud- 
ly upon the seven hills of Constantinople, and 
never wasa more fervid or earnest benediction 
pronounced from the lips of created man. 














BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT MEN. 








JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER. 


The name of James Fennimore Cooper is 
American property. Like other real estate, its 
tenure ought to be known. Hence every Amer- 
ican citizen may be interested to see a *‘ brief of 
the title,’ and a synopsis of the liae of descent. 
Under the impression that our readess will feel 
a share of this interest, we have endeavored to 
accompany the sketch of his outward man, with 
such a concise delineation of his course of life 
as may be acceptable to his literary admirers. 
Weare not writing a biography. We hope and 
trust it will be long before any one will be called 
upon to undertake that task. ; 


New Jetsey, having been born at Burlington, on 
the Delaware, about the year 1788. His moth- 


more, was likewise of the same State, and his 
father, the late Judge William Cooper, was a 
native of Bucks county, in Pennsylvania. The 
latter had been apprenticed in early life to a re- 
spectable Cabinet-maker, in Byberry, Pa. and 
after arriving at majority he followed for sever- 
al years the same occupation. He was accoun- 
ted by his friends, a “lazy, idle, good natured 
fellow.” His temperament was ardent and fa- 
cetious. A ludicrous anecdote is related of his 
courtship. A young friend accompanied him 
one Sunday on a visit, (as they stated to their 





set to catch the arbiter’s reply ; a thousand anx- oan bee im acto facts relative to ned early history 
‘ of the subject of this notice, we are indebted to a gen- 
ious faces were turned upon the Doge, and a pe for several years a resident of Gmeuaitenh cnt 
well acquainted with occurrences of its settlement. 














Mr. Cooper is, we are informed,* a native of 


er, whose maiden name was Elizabeth Fenni- ° 
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friends before starting,) to some mutual family 
relatives, of New-Jersey. They returned next 
day, each with a certificate of marriage in his 
pocket. ‘Their friends in Byberry had had no in- 
timation of their design nor even their courtship, 
and Cooper, knowing from his prospects in life, 
that any connection at that time would meet 
with opposition from his relations, took this 
mode of avoiding all importunity or difficuity 
on the subject. 

Soon after the birth of James, (who was the 
youngest of five sons,) the family removed to 
the interior of the state of New-York. The 
right to a considerable tract of land had been 
‘acquired, and was now ‘‘located” in an almost 
pathless wilderness, but on the borders of one of 
those beautiful lakes for which the State is so 
justly celebrated. This lake, the Otsego, con- 
stituting the source of the north branch of the 
Susquehannah, has been finely and graphically 
described in the tale of the ‘‘Pioneers.” It was 
here that the elder Cooper, who is understood to 
have furnished the original of ‘Judge Temple” 
in the same tale, soon acquired as a primary set- 
tler and an enterprising man, a respectable es- 
tate, and consequently a large share of public 
influence in the civil and social concerns of his 
vicinity ; and with this influence, came, in due 
time, the office which warranted the appellation 
by which he is designated ; though we are not 
aware that he had made legal studies any part 
of the preparation for that office. Nor was it, 
perhaps, always practicable in the infancy of 
our young Republic to decorate the bench with 
the graces of ancient lore. The chief requisite 
was the possession of a fair, discriminating 
mind, with a knowledge of the characters, hab- 
its and simple relations of those who tenanted 
vast tracts of athinly peopled country. A few 
years subsequent to his removal to New York, 
he was elected to Congress, in which body he 
represented for many years the district in which 
Cooperstown is situated. We may provably at- 
tribute something of that love of the wild and 
picturesque, so conspicuous in the writings of| 
Cooper, to his,early sojourn among these primi- 
tive scenes, where man and nature stood forth 
in numerous forms of pristine siinplicity. We 

ve often remarked, that of two minds of equal 
strength, and enjoying similar opportunities for 
its ultimate developement, that which has been 
early disciplined amid rural scenes will com- 
monly attain the superiority, especially in the 
practical science of human life. The constrain- 
ed habits and artificial manners of cities, theugh 
coupled, perhaps, with more numerous opportu- 
nities of seeing men’s faces, are utterly adverse 
toa true knowledge of the heart. Even the 
associates of infancy and childhood do not al- 
ways exhibit to the citizen youth any clear and 
definite understanding of those with whom he 
isto act in afterlife. This results from the dis- 
guise which parents so often instruct their chil- 
rento put upon their thoughts, and feelings, a 
Simulation, and dissimulation, which the moral- 
ist must regard with abhorrence. The ‘pio- 
neers” of civilization had little of this ‘‘Roman 
polish and this smooth behaviour.” 
able, also, that in this romantic situation where 
the savage was still seen, though divested of 


It is prob-|} 





his most alarming aspect, the admiration or the 
terror of urchins, though not of men, the mind 
of Cooper caught much of that enthusiasm in 
regard to their modes of life. which has subse- 
quently been manifested in his enchanting de- 
scriptions. 

The early education of Cooper was superin- 
tended by a clergyman* of the immediate vicin- 
ity; but he was subsequently removed to Cher- 
ry-valley, where he was prepared, by the worthy 
and distinguished gentleman who now holds the 
station of President of Union College at Sche- 
nectady, for admissien into Yale College. Ear- 
ly habits of intellectual labor and enjoyment 
are doubtless: to be regarded as the greatest 
blessings of life, and next to these, the care of 
able, judicious and even enthusiastic teachers, 
is to be enumerated among the highest privile- 
ges to which the young can be admitted. The 
cast of the character, in an intellectual point of 
view, may often be- traced from the order of in- 
tellect which has presided over the earliest tho’ts 
of childhood. Our readers will apply the above 
general remarks. His subsequent education was 
received in that ancient and respectable institu- 
tion, of which it would be superfluous to write a 
eulogy, since it stands recorded in the merit of 
so many of its past and present generation of 
alumni. Soon after leaving college he entered 
into the merchant service, and made two or 
three coasting, and we believe one or two foreign 
voyages, but in what capacity we are not pre- 
cisely informed. A warrant of Midshipman in 
the young American navy, was now obtained, 
and afforded for a few years an opportunity of 
enlarging his ‘acquaintance with that varied 
course of life which seems to have possessed for 
him a truly romantic interest. We are not in- 
formed that he either obtained or sought promo- 
tion in the service; and as the peace of 1815 
was not likely to be soon disturbed, the want of 
active occupation could not well accord with the 
vigorous and aspiring mind of Cooper. Another 
career was opened. Having seen the flag of his 
country gallantly emblazoned by ‘fire on the 
wave,” he doubtless felt that ‘“‘new triumphs 
on land were before him.” 


In his career of authorship, Cooper has justly 
availed himself of national incidents and abori- 
ginal manners. These subjects liad before been 
pointed out as themes for poetry, romance and 
historical drama, superior to any which an Amer- 
ican writer could select from the threadbare le- 
gions of kings and queens, lords and ladies, 
knights and squires, priests and monks, which 
appear to have formed until the days of Scott, 
so large a part of the retinue of the genius of 
fiction. - His first performance, ‘‘Precaution,’’+ 
met with an indifferent reception until brought 
into notice by some transatlantic critics. The 
‘Spy,’ we are assured was'a dead weight on the 
hands of the author untilafter the first edition 





*The Rev. M. Donald, of Cooperstown. 


+The following is the order of his works: Ist Precau- 
tion, exact date not recollected ; 2d, Spy, 1821; 3d, Pio- 
neers, 1823; 4th, Pilot, 1824; Sth, Lionel Lincoln, 
1825; 6th, Last of the Mohicians, 1826; 7th, Pruirie, 
Feb. 1827; 8th, Red Rover, Noy. 1629; 9th, Notes of 
a Travelling Bachelor, 1828; 10th, Wept of Wishton 
Wish, 1329; 11th, Water Witch, 1831; .2th Bravo, 
1832; 13th, Hiedenmaur, 1832. 
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had been brought out. There is, no difficulty 
in finding booksellers who will condescend to 
favor the public by undertaking to publish, or 
re-publish works of established reputation, or 
works coming from hands already worn in the 
trade of authorship; but when have that class 
of public benefactors raised one man of true 
merit beyond the limits of a quid pro quo, or 
even thought of doinga favor to the public or to 
genius, unless witha certainty of doing at least 
a triple favor to themselves? 

It had, previously to Mr. Cooper’s time, been 
generally supposed that tales of the sea must 
necessarily be of limited interest dnd inadequate 
to sustain the attention of the general reader. 
How uttterly void of foundation that supposi- 
tion is, may be learned from the success of the 
Pilot,” the ‘Red Rover,” and the ‘‘Water 
Witch.”” We may believe, also, that the idea 
of founding a romantic tale on the character, 
habits, occupation, and above all, on the virtues 
of a red skin, would have seemed little short of 
madness to those early settlers of our country, 
who knew these same blanketed sans coulottes 
gentry only in their native haunts, theirmidnight 
massacres, or their desolating warlike ravages. 
But time has softened the asperities while it has 
brought up into bold relief the towering gran- 
deur of the savage character. Nor has the har- 
dy pioneer of our forest been less happy in at- 
tracting to himself the regard and sympathy of 
those who now reap the benefit of his labors, 
without a participation in the revolting hard- 
ships which beset his path at every step. It is 
even said that an additional impulse has been 
given by his novels to the spirit of western em- 
igration, that the keen desire of hazardous en- 
terprize has been awakened, while valuable in- 
formation has been communicated by the unpre- 
tending philosophy of backwoods romance. 

Mr. Cooper has very happily and skilfully 
availed himself of the following sources of in- 
terest in the selection of subjects for the founda- 
tion of his tales. First, manners, habits and 
occupations of the Indian race. On this basis 
we have the ‘‘Last of the Mohicians,” and the 
‘‘Wept of Wish-ton-Wish.” Second, incidents 
in the life of early settlers, and hunters. Here 
we find the tale of the ‘“‘Pioneers,” and the le- 
gend of the “Prairie.” Third, scenes in 
nautical life, and the adventures and perils of the 
sailor. In this class, we find the ‘“ Pilot,” 
‘** Red Rover,” and * Water Witch.” Fourth, 
occurrences connected with the American Rev- 
olution. Of this class, are the “Spy” and 
‘« Lionel Lincoln ;” and finally, foreign scenes 
and adventures, among which we may mention 
“Precaution,” the ‘Bravo’ and ‘Heiden- 
mauer.” We ought not to omit mentioning that 
Mr. Cooper has, especially since residing for the 
last four or five years in Europe, written sever- 
al papers of considerable merit, evincing his feel- 
ings and principles as a patriot and philanthro- 
pist, and that the cause of civil and religious lib- 
erty, both in Europe and America, has on more 
than one occasion, been pleaded with a fervor and 
ability which do equal honor to his head and his 
heart. . Such productions arising from the purest 
motives and most exalted patriotism cannot fail 











to endear still more to the hearts of his country- 
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men, the man from whose works they have al- 
ready received so amyle a gratification. Mr. 
Cooper went to France some years ago as Amer- 
ican Consul, at Lyons, and is now Charge d’Af- 
faires at Paris. It is, we are informed, his in- 
tention to return to the United States within the 
present year. Heis now engaged in preparing 
for the press a new novel called the Head Man 
of Berne. 

His works have been translated into almost 





every language spoken 4pon the continent of) 


Europe. A foreign correspondent, of a contem- 
porary paper, recently made the following re- 
marks, which may be taken as a suitabte com- 
mentary on certain sagacious queries made a 
few short years. ago about ‘‘an American book,” 
&ec.—“‘While on the subject of authorship, it 
would be unpardonable if I omitted to tell you 
that the Spy, the Pilotand the Sketch Book, and 
the other immortal works of your Cooper and 
your Washington Irving, are not merely trans- 
lated into Dutch, but are deeply relished by all 
the reading classes of the community. Of the 
two, howeyer, it is but justice to say that Coop- 
er is the greater favorite; in consequence, no 
doubt, of his applying himself to subjects more 
likely to engage the sympathies of a people to 
whom the accidents of the flood have always been 
more attractive than those of the field.” —Phil- 
adelphia Messenger. 





_--- 


SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 











PRESENT STATE OF CORINTH AND ATHENS. 

The author of Sketches in Greece and Turkey, 
when he visits Corinth, describes its desolation 
more particularlys—“In our anxiety to procure 
horses for conveying our baggage to the town, 
which is situated about three miles inland, my com- 
panions and [ landed, and pursued our way to Co- 
rinth over fields and matshes whitened with the 
bones and skulls of the horses and men who had 
fell in therevolutionary war. I ‘never beheld a 
more desolate and gloomy spectacle than the town 
presented on our first arrival, We trod, for many 
hundred yards, over an undistinguished heap of 
ruins, here and there ennobled by an ancient capi- 
tal or the fragments of a granite column, intermin- 
gled with the meaner remains of yesterday. When 
we entered theinterior of the town the scene was 
nearly similar; there was nowhere any sign of bu- 
man existence; here and there a wet solitary dog 
prowled about the deserted streets, and in no way 
disturbed at our approach ; the houses were all bar- 
ricadoed, aud the wooden windows closely shut, 
and the rain was drizzling down as darkly and 
despairingly as on a November day in London, 
We thought we had arrived at some city of the 
dead. At length three men, armed to the teeth, 
put there heads out of a window as we passed and 
asked our business. We replied, that we were 
English officers, bearing despatches for the residents 
at Napolia, and wished to be conducted to the gov- 
ertior; at the same time inquiring the meaning of 
the total desolation that reigned around us. They 
‘informed us, that the Roumeliotes, with Grivas at 
their head, had the previous day crossed the Isth- 
mus, where they had been met by the troops of 
Capodistrias; that, after two bours hard fighting, 
in which, as it appeared, little business had been 
done, the latter had been totally defeated ; that the 
Roumeliotes had pursued them into Corinth, and, 





te ey ee awry : 
sacked ; that alf the inhabitants had fled into the 
| citadel with as many of their effects as they could 


“ The Princess S——— may be twenty-four years 
of age. She is of the middle height, with a slight 





‘carry away; and finally, the Roumeliotes had 
marched upon Argos and taken it, and would im- 
mediately proceed to invest. Nanplia. We re- 
jqnerean our informants to conduct us to the gover- 
‘nor, who, with the rest of the Corinthians, was in 

\the Acrocorinthos. We toiled up this vast and pre- 
\cipitous rock, without any leisure to admire the 
|grandeur of its situation or the singularity of its 
‘form. We found it as we expected, ill-garrisoned 
and worse fortified, and crowded to excess; meu 
'women and girls, old men aud infants, cattle, poul- 
try, firewood, and articles of clothing scattered a- 
bout in all directions; the whole forming a scene of 
|the most picturesque confusion.”—The condition 
of Athens is only a little less fallen. “On entering 
_the gate of Athens the scene which presents itself is 
extraordinary and painful. The flimsy walls of 
‘the modern town include within their extensive 
|circuit one yast heap of mean and undistinguished 
ruins. Scarcely a tenth of the houses remain stand- 
ling. Athens was the scene of one of the most ter- 
tible and prolonged conflicts im the revolutionary 
|war, when the Greeks were besieged in the Acrapo- 
lis by the Turks, who had possession of the town. 
| This was utterly destroyed between the fire of the 
besieged and assailants; in the Acrapolis the Erec- 
theum was greatly injured; and the entrance to the 
Parthenon is even now choked up with the cannon 
balls and broken shells which were thrown into it 
during the siege. So complete is the desolation 
|which was then produced, that though, under the 

| Furks, Athens contained about five thousand in- 

|habitants, it cannot now mustef above three 
hundred. The state of Greece at present is melan- 

_choly and wretched beyond the power of fancy to 

exaggerate. With the single exception of Napoli di 

| Romania, the actual seat of government, every 

| town and village on the main land—I do not speak 

/hyperbolically—is in ruins, Athens, Corinth, and 
|Tripolitza are almost entirely swept away. Ip 
)many cities the people supply the place of their 
ruined habitations with ‘temporary hovels of straw 
‘or mud, refusing to build more solid dwellings til! 
they have some security that théir labor will not be 
\thrown away. Others live in tents of the rudest 
‘eonstruction, when. many have no better shelter 

than the walnut of fig tree. Few, if any of the 

chiefs ate able to support their followers; and since 
the death of Capodistrius; the soldiers have had no 
pay, because the government had no revenue.— 

Pillage, therefore, is their only resource; they 

wrest from the miserable peasants the little they 

possess. The cultivation of the ground has, in conse- 
quence, nearly ceased; and all are now reduced to 

\the most meagre and scanty subsistence. A little 
bread—when they are fortunate enough to procure 

‘it—an onion, a few olives, and occasionally even 

| the softer part of a thistle, form the daily nourish- 

| ment of this impoverished and exhausted people.— 

| Add to this, thatthe country is at the mercy of a 

needy and ferocious*soldiery, who.exercise on the 

unresisting peasantry every species of outrage, li- 

cenée, and rapacity,—and the picture is painfully 

coniplete. I speak of nothing I have not seen.— 

There is no temptation to exaggerate—and the 

condition of Greece admits of no exaggeration.” 


| 

















EUROPEAN BEAUTIES. 

We find in one of Mr. Willis’s + Impressions of 
Europe,” the following highly wrought description 
of two rare beauties, which he met with at a ball 
at Florence. The description is evidently penned 











between the two, the town had been completely 





| by an enthusiast; 


stoop in her shoulders, which is rather a grace than 
a fault, Her bust is exquisitely turned, her neck 
slender but full, her arms, hands, and feet, those of 
a Psyche. Her face is the abstraction of highborn 
Italian beauty—calm, almost to indifference, of an 
indescribably glowing paleness—a complexion that 
would be alabaster, if it were not for the richness 
of the blood beneath, betrayed in lips whose depth 
of color and fineness of curve seem only too cn- 
riously beautiful to be the work of nature. Her 
eyes are dark and large, and must have had an 
indolent expression in her chi!dhood, but are now 
the very seat and soul of feeling. She dresses her 
hair with a kind of characteristic departure from 
the mode, parting its glossy fakes on her brow 
with nymph-like simplicity, a peculiarity which 
one regrets not to see in the too Parisian dress of 
her person. In her manners she is strikingly ele- 
gant, but without being absent; she seems to give 
an unconscious attention to what is about her, and 
to be gracious and winning without knowing. or 
intending it, merely because she could not listen 
or speak otherwise, Her voice is sweet, and, in 
her own Italian, mellow and soft to a degree in- 
conceivable by those who have not heard this de- 
licious language spoken in its native land. With 
all these advantages, and a look of pride that no- 
thing could insult, there isan expression in her 
beautiful face that reminds you of her sex and its 
temptations, and. prepares you fully for the history 
which you may hear from the first woman that 
stands at your elbow. 

The other is that English girl of seventeen, 
shrinking timidly from the crowd, and leaning 
with her hands clasped over her‘father’s arm, ap- 
parently listening only to the waltz, and uncon- 
scious that every eye is fixed on her in admiration, 
She has lived all her life in Italy, but has been bred 
by an English mother, in a retired villa of the Val 
d’Arno—her character and feelings are those of 
her race, and nothing of Italy about her, but the 
glow of its sunny clime in the else spotless snow of 
her complexion, and an enthusiasm in ber down- 
cast eye, that you may account for as you will—it 
is not English. Her form has just ripened into 
womanhood. The bust still wants fulness, and the 
step confidence. Her forehead is rather too intel- 
lectual to be maidenly; but the droop of her sin- 
gularly long eye lashes over eyes that elude the 
most guarded glance of your own, and the modest 
expression of het lips, closed but not pressed to- 
gether, redeem her from any look of conscious sv- 
periority, and convince you that she only seeks to 
be unobserved. A single ringlet of golden brown 
hair falls nearly to her shoulderycatching the light 
upon its glossy curves with an effect that would 
enchant a painter, Lillies of the valley, the first 
of the season, are in her bosom and her hair, 
and she.might be the personification of the flower 
of delicacy and beauty, She expresses herself 
with a nerve and self cOmmand,,. which, from a 
slight glance, you did not anticipate. | She shrinks 
from the general eye; but in conversation she is 
the high-minded woman more than the timid child, 
for which her manner seemed to mark her. In 
either light, she is the very presence of purity. 
She stands by the side of her no less beautiful rival, 
like a Madonna by a Magdalen—both seem not 
at home in the world, but only one could have 
dropped from heaven. — 





« When I am aman!” is the poetry of child- + 
hood ;—* When I was a child!” isthe poetsy of 
age.—James Montgomery's Lectures. 
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CHARACTER oF THE DuTcH.=-It is well known 


that a habit prevails almost every where, of under-j/ 


rating and disparaging Dutch character and Datch- 
men. Nothing is more unjust, and yet nothing is 
more common—nothing testifies more unequivoca]- 
ly the ignorance and prejudice of those who indulge 
in it, than this habit. 
er country; but if such of our population, whase 
ancestors migrated from her shores, are proud of 


their origin, much more reason have they who are | 


descendants of the honest birgomasters of Holland, 
to be proud of their worthy ancestors. Holland, 
though occupying a territory not larger than the 
State of Maryland, was the first among the nations 
of Europe to take a stand in favor of liberty, and 
single-handed, maintained a sixty years’ war in its 


defence, against the greatest odds, Ata time when} 


France and England were yet enveloped in bigotry 
and superstition, Holland had achieved for herself 
civil and religious freedom, and opened her bosom 
asan asylum for the oppsessed Hugonots; while 
others, the pilgris. fathers, sought a refuge from per- 
secation in the wilds of America. Holland fora 
long time took the lead of all the surrounding na- 
tious in commerce, in science, in arts and in arms,- 
For the invention of the telescope, microscope, 
thermometer, pendulum, gunpowder, and printing, 
the world is indebted to the Dutch. And the best 
and most correct translation of the original Scrip- 
tures, in any language, is that in the Low Dutch- 
made under the auspices of the synod of Dort. 





THE FATHER’S CHOICE. 
BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 

In the year 1697, a body of Indians attacked the town 
of Haverhill, Mass., and killed and carried into capfivi- 
ty 40 inhabitants. A party of the Indians approached 
the house of an iadividual, who was abroad ‘at his labor, 
but who on their approach hastened to the house, sent 
his children out, and ordered them to tly in acourse op- 
posite to that in which danger was approaching. e 
then mounted his horse, and determined to snatch up 
the child with which he was most uuwilling to part, 
when he should overtake the little floek. Whee he 
came up to them, about 200 yards from his house, he 
was unable to make a choice, or to leave any one of the 
number. He therefore determined to take his lot with 
them, and defend them from their murderers, or die by 
their side. A body of the Indjans pursued, and came 
up with him; and when ata short distance, fired on him 
and his liule company. He returned the fire, and re- 
treated alternately; still however, keeping a resolute 
face to the enemy, and so effectually sheltered his charge, 
that he finally lodged them all safe ina distant house. 

Now fly, as flies the rushing wind— 
Urge, urge thy lagging steed! 

The savage yell is fierce behind, 
And life is on thy speed. 

Quick from those dear ones make thy choice— 
The group he wildly eyed, 

When ‘father!’ burst from evéry voice, 
And ‘child!’ his heart replied. 

There’s one that now can share his toil, 
And one he meant for fame, 

And one that wears her mother’s smile, 
And one that bears her name. 

And one will prattle on his knee, 
Or slumber on his breast, 

And ove whose joys of infancy, 
Are still by smiles expressed. 

They feel no fear while he is near; 
He'll shield them from the foe; 

But oh! his ear must thrill to hear 
Their shriekings, should he go. 

In vain his quivering lips would speak, 
No words his thoughts allow; 

There's burning tears upon his cheek, 
Death’s marble on his brow. 

And twice he smote his clenched iand— 
Then bade his children fly! 

And turned, and e’en that savage band 


England is called the moth-| 


— - 





‘Swift as the lightning winged with death, 
Flashed furth the quivering flame! 

Their fiercest warrior bows beneath . 
The father’s deadly aim, 


Not the wild cries that rend the skies, 
His heart or purpose move; 

He saves his children, or he dies 
The sacrifice of love. 


Ambition goads,the conqueror on, 

Hate points the murderer’s brand— ° 
But tove and duty, these alone, 

Can nerve the-good man’s hand. 


The hero may resign the field, 
The coward murd’rer flee; 

He cannot fear, he will not yield, 
That strikes, sweet love, for thee. 


They come, they.come—he heeds no cry, 
Save the soft child-like wail; 

‘O father save!’ * My children fly!’ 
Were mingled on the gule. 

And firmer still he drew his breath, 


And sterner flashed his eye, 
As fast‘he hurls the leaden death, 


—— 
j{ness called in his aid to give 2 zest to the wine that 


often maddened him, but could not thaw the fro- 
zen current of their blood. Moore’s: Monody on 
Sheridan (continued Byron) was a fine burst of 
generous indignation, and is ane of the most pow- 
erful of his compositions. -It was as daring as my 


|)‘ Avater,’ which was bold enough, aud God knows, 


true enough, but I have never repented it.”°—Lady 
Blessington’s Conversations. 





Detsm.—The first attempt to establish Deism was 
by a man in England, who styled himself the priest 
of nature. He relapsed from being a dissenting 
minister in England, of an orthodox creed, to so- 
cinianism, thence to Deism; after which he set up 
in London a house of worship, formed a liturgy, was - 
patronized by some persons of influence, preached 
and collected some disciples. But most of his peo- 
ple became atheists, and after an experiment of 
four years, the congregatiqn waz reduced to noth- 
ing, funds failed, and the effort was abandoned.— 
The most formidable enterprise in this way, took 





Still shouting, ‘children fly!” 


No shadow on his brow appeared, 
Nor tremor shook his frame, 

Save when at intervals he heard 
Some trembler lisp his name. 


In yain the foe, those fiends unchained, 
Like famished tigers chafe, 

The sheltering roof is neared, is gained, 

_ All, all the dear ones safe! 





Sueripan.—-“ Of the wits about town, I think 
(said Byron) that George Coleman was one of 
the most agreeable; toujours pret, and after two 
or three glasses of champaigne, the quicksilver of 
his wit mounted to beau fire. Coleman has a 
good deal of tact; he feels that convivial hours 
were meant for enjoyment, and understands society 
so well, that he never obtrudes any private feeling, 
except hilarity, into it. His jokes are all good, 
and readable, and flow without effort, like the 
champaigne that often gives birth to them, sparkle 
after sparkle, and brilliant to the last. Then one 
is sure of Coleman, (continued Byron,) which is 
a great comfort; for to be made to cry when one 
had made up one’s mind to laugh, is a triste affair. 
| remember that this was the great drawback with 
Sheridan; a little wine made him melancholy, and 
his melancholy was contagious; for who could 
bear to see the wizard, who could at will command 
smiles or tears, yield to the latter without sharing 
them, though one wished that the exhibition had 
been less public? My feelings were never more 
excited than while writing the Monody on Sheri- 
dan: every word that I wrote came direct from 
the heart! and to see the men with whom he had 
passed his life, the dark souls whom his genius 
illuminated, rolling in wealth, the Sybarites whose 
slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would have disturbed, 
leaving him to die on the pallate of poverty, his 
last moments disturbed by the myrmidons of the 
law. Oh! it was enough to disgust one with hu- 
man nature, bat above all with the nature of those 
who, professing liberality, were so little acquainted 
with its twin-sister generosity. 

“[ have seen poor Sheridan weep, and good 
cause he had (continued Byton.) Placed by his 
trancendant talents in an elevated ephere, without 
the means of supporting the necessary appearance, 
to how many humiliations must his fiue mind have 
submitted, ete he had arvived at the state in which 
1 knew him, of reckless jokes to pacify creditors 


jjof a morning and alternate smiles and tears of au 





Cowered at his wrathful eye. 





evening, round the boards where ostentatious dul- 


ap” 


‘|| ciples of deism. 





place in France, during the revolution, Having 
found by some experience, that to acknowledge no 
God was to have no Jaw, and to be without reli- 
gious institutions, was to do without civilization 
and pedce; certain persons, distinguished for learn- 
ing, and calling themselves Theophilanthropists, 
set up a society for the worship of God on the prin- 
Thedesolated churches of Paris 
were given for that object. A directory of deisti- 
cal worship was published, containing prayers and 
hymns. Lectures were substituted for sermone.— 
The ceremonies were simple, tasteful, and classica}, 
Music added its charms. 


The form of worship was sent into all parts of 
the country, and great exertions were made by the 
power of the state to get up this religion,in every 
town. Circumstances were exceedingly propitious 
to, the enterprise. Christianity had been banished. 
Her witnesses were in sackcloth. She had none to 
oppose themselves to the scheme of her enemies.— 
The country was sick of the horrors of atheism. 
Some religion was demanded by public feeling-— 
This contrivance had nothing in it offensiveto! » 
sinner, while it seemed fully adapted to the people 
and the times. - Moreover, it was patronized ‘by 
government and confirmed by the learned. The 
ceremonies were well performed, the musical ac- 
companiments excellent. . But all would not do.— 
No sooner had novelty ceased than the assemblies 
were thinned. The trifling expenses of music and 
apparatus could not be raised out of the liberality 
ofthe people. The society was splitup with dis- 
sentions, None, at last, could be got to lecture. To 
keep up the popular interest, and to escape the 
charge of bigotry, religious festivals were appoint- 
ed, in which a union of service was attempted to 
be formed between Jews, Protestants, Catholics, 
Deists, and Atheists. There were festivals in favor 
of Socrates, of Roussean, and of Washington! At 
one of these, a bunner-inscrtibed ‘with the name of 
‘Morality, was carried by a man notorious ‘asa 
professor of atheism. But all would not do. The 
great principle of religion was wanting.—W’ Ivain’s 
Lectures. 





Svsuimety Riptcutous—The late Robert 
Hall, of Bristol, once in company with Mr. James, 
of Birmingham, was.addressed by the latter, “ pray, 
Mr. Hall, do you consider that.after our death our 
souls will expand indefinitely?» “Oh yes, Sir!” 
said the solemn wit, “ and our bodies too, so that 
our noses shall stretch across the Atlantic, and 





battles be fought in the furrows of our faces!” 
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OLD TIGE. 


Among the objects of my early recollection, 
Tige, mentioned before, holds a conspicuous 
place. Not meaning any disrespect to myself, I 
loved that dog like a brother, although he was 
the ugliest looking beast I ever saw. Doge dif- 
fer as much in appearance asmen. Some aregit- 
ted with a feminine delicacy and beauty; others 
with grace, dignity and grandeur of deportment, 
I am slightly acquainted with one of the New- 
foundland breed to which I always feel inclined 
to take off my hat—he walks so majestically, or 
sits with-such a reverend and solemn air; likea 
philosopher, above the paltry toys and ordinary 
interests of life. I know another lovely crea- 
ture—a curiosity for cleanliness, grace and beau- 
ty, with the dainty tread of a belle, and with 
more than her capacity for fondness and faith; 
his speaking eyes are full of gratitude and love, 
and a word ora look from me sometimes seems 
to drive him halfcrazy for joy. Tige had none 
of these recommendations, poor fellow! The pub- 
lic are not ‘familiar with his merits,” (as they 
are sure to be with those of every literary pup- 
py about town,) but a premium for ugliness 
would have brought him out, He was short and 
thickly built, and covered with coarse, rough, 
red hair. He had bandy legs, and a tail shaped 
like three inches of a crowbar. It had been cut 
off long since by some relentless hand, which, 
either from a cruel malice, or a queer taste, had 
also abstracted the principal part of his ears— 
abbreviations, however, of which he appeared ei- 
ther careless or unconscious. His eyes were 
large and red; he had a blunt, pug nose, and al- 
together a bull-dog countenance. It was clear 
he could never claim much on the score of per- 
sonal! comeliness, but must depend altogether on 
his character; yet there was about him a certain 
reckless, dashing, sincere and affectionate way, 
that made every body lovehim. ‘There was not 
a boy in school who would not strip jacket in his 
defence, except Dick Grim, against whom he had 
a most virtuous dislike. Whether this was a 
moral distinction, or whether Dick had inflicted 
upon him some physical mischief, (for he was a 
crue} rascal, and feared alike by man and beast,) 
T cannot.tell, but Tige would none of him; but 
in all his dealings, betrayed that ‘lodged hate” 
and ‘certain loathing’ which old Shylock speaks 
of. With the rest ofus he was hand and glove, 
or rather, cheek by jow]; and, like the **plough- 
man’s collie,” in the “Twa Dogs,” his honest, 
‘‘sonsie”’ face ; 

“Aye gat him friends in ilka place,” 

It wus a custom on rising in the morning, for 
the boys (some seventy or a hundred of us) to as. 
semble ina line of military precision, with our 
hands down, our heads up, our toes out and our 
mouths shut, (all somewhat difficult matters,) 
for the purpose of undergoing the examination 
ofan usher, touching the state of our hands, 
heads, teeth, faces, shoes, &c.. On these occa- 
sions, although I do not recollect that his name 
was onthe roll, Tige was always present; and 
curing the fifteen minutes thus occupied, ‘stray 
cattle grazed our grass or rifled our'eern with 
impunity; and even at the whistle of Isaac, or 
Ike, (in schools the names of most pesple get 





—— 








somewhat disrespectfully abbreviated, dogs and 
negroes of course, boys are such familiar beings) 
although he erected the relics of his ears (arrec- 
tis auribus) and turned a wistful glance, or ut- 
tered a vexed growl] in an under tone, yet he 
never budged. (Business before pleasure, al- 
ways!) He generally stationed himself by the 
usher when the roll was called, and sometimes 
went round with him in his investigations; and 
when a careless lad was sent off to tie upa 
slouching stocking, to clean his nails, or put on 


Tige cast after him a look of reproach. Toward 
the conclusion of the ceremony, he invariably 
commenced at the head of the line, among the 
big fellows, and went along saluting each one 
with a low bark of pleasure and looks of affec- 
tion, receiving on his head their pats and strokes, 
and subbing his nose against the legs of the lit- 
tle chaps. Dear old Tige, how I did love him! 

Tn all our excursions he was a companion, of 
course, and he generally knew where we were 
going by observations of his own—whether to 
the skating pond, the landing, to bathe, to the 
post-office, or to walk in the woods. If his at- 
tachment tothe boys was marked, it was much 
more so toward Mr, H , the principal.— 
He had the same reverence and respect for him 
which were experienced by the other scholars ; 
and was always much mortified on receiving a 
rebuke, especially before the boys. 

With al] the cattle and poultry belonging to 





the place he was on amicable terms; even with 


the geese, though evidently he had no great opin- 
ion of their sagacity. He would not hurt a sin- 
gle creature that had a right on the place, tho’ 
he exercised a continual watch over them, and 
kept them all within the limits, as he did every 
other without. His particular friend was the 
horse Paddy—a noble creature, uncommonly 
large and well formed, and as mettlesome as 
those riderless desert steeds, 

“With flowing tail, and flying mane, 

Wide nostrils—never stretch’d by pain, 

Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never shod.” 

Paddy and Tige were Orestes and Pylades to- 
gether. It was a pleasant thing to see the gal- 
lant horse pricking ‘up his ears of a morning, 
when brought saddled and bridled from the sta- 
ble, and looking down, with arched neck and di- 
lated nostrils, to greet the dog, who played, and 
wagged his tail, and barked, and laughed around 
him with the most palpable affection and good 
humour. Indeed Pad, Tige and Mr. H 
formed a trio inspired by the best feelings to- 
ward each other, and as fond of fun, all of them, 
as Was consistent with the dignity of their re- 
spective characters and occupations. © They 
were all inflexibly honest, industrious and per- 
severing in the performance of their duties.— 
Pad was the gentlest, the strongest, the swift- 
est, the best amd most valued of horses; Mr. 
H——— was the kindest, the most intelligent, 
learned ‘and respected of teachers; and Tige the 
truest, the most useful, affectionate and excel- 
lent, the shrewdest, the ugliest, and the most 
beloved of dogs. ! 

Forbearing as he was to the creatures about 








the farm, he did, nevertheless, sometimes tor- 


his vest the right side out, I vow I used to think| 





ment the pigs and poultry. He would not let 
the hens and chickens go where they pleased.— 
He preserved the hogs under strict subjection, 
kept up a good-humored warfare with the cock 
Lucifer, and would torinent the geese almost to 
death. Even when, finding no rest on land, an 
offended flock of the latter would file off to the 
water, led on by their majestic chief, who ex- 
claimed loudly at this invasion of their rights 
and dignity, Tige would rush and splash in af- 
ter them, and the consequent hisees, screaming, 
and flapping of their wings, appeared to him a 
subject of uncommon amusement and congratu- 
lation. 

The reader must not imagine that our favorite 
dog was a mere barn-yard bully—all noise and 
no action—one of thuse pestilent, boisterous curs 
that poke their noses through fences to bark at 
women and children, and run from any thing like 
danger. No: tnere was never such a devil, 
when he chose to quarrel in earnest. To say 
nothing of his malice against rash horses, pigs, 
cows, &c. trespassing on our premises, he en- 
countered perils of no trifling nature, with the 
courage of a lion. - An adjoining farm was in- 
fested with a large and ferocious bull, which, al- 
though a formidable and vicious foe, the owner 
ul-naturedly refused to confine or remove. He 
excited some alarm among the boys, and Mr. H. 
himself was not satisfied, though directions were 
given for us never to go near the meadow where 
he was, and great care was taken with the gates 
and fences. Still the wild beast would slip 
through a gate, or overleap, if not tear down the 
fence. Every body declared that he deserved a 
bullet. Tige did not say much. He was not 
a dog of words, but he knew what was what, 
and formed his own conclusions. He would ne- 
ver touch this general enemy while grazing qui- 
etly in his own meadow; but woe betide him 
when he abandoned his legal domain. The dog 
would lie extended on the grass, his fore-paws 
stretched out with the careless independence of 
a monarch, his broad chest panting heavily after 
some race with the boys, and his tongue hanging 
down from his hairy jaws. One would not sup- 
pose that he regarded the bul! at all, but when, 
as it sometimes happened, the creature over- 
stepped the line which divided the two farms, 
and which Tige knew with the precision ofa 
surveyor, it was really curious to observe his 
low, quick, triumphant growl, the impatient 
gnashing of his teeth, arid the glare of his eager 
eyes, as he started up for the war, and sprang 
off, over fences and whatever else interrupted his 
course, A dark day was that for the intruder, 
powerful and fierce though he was, for the dog 
usually seized him by the lower jaw, and hung 
with his teeth, while the enraged and bleeding 
beast, after striving im vain to trample him in 
the earth, to toss him in the air, or in any way 
to shake him off, would gallop round and round 


‘the field, roaring, groaning, panting, and bel- 


lowing from fright, pain and delirious rage, 
swinging his tenacious enemy backward and for- 
ward, and sometimes above his head, but with- 
out loosening his hold. It was often necessary 
for three or four men to beat the dog off ere he 
would unlock those deadly tusks from the flesh 








of his Victim. From these bloody conflicts he 
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would return recking with sweat, foam, gore and 
dust. ‘The reproving voice of his master would 
bring him to his feet crouching, creeping, and faint- 
ly wagging his tail, by way of apology, and looking 
up with such submissive, repentant and eloquent 
eyes for forgiveness, that only a heart of steel could 
rebuke him. . The slightest word of reconciliation 
again called back all his spirit, and off he would 
run, like a mad devil as he was, to the utmost ex- 
tent of his speed, wheeling circle after cirele, enuf- 
fing the air, rolling, barking and leaping, till, fair- 
ly tired out, he would stretch himself at length on 
the grass, and devote the rest of the day to repose. | 

Toward other stray beasts he conducted himself) 
more like a civilized being. He showed the strange 
sheep the way off without offering them any person- 
al injury, though heaven belp any respectable fra- 
ternity of hogs that fell under his guidance. Of 
their visits he possessed some instinctive knowl- 
edge, aud took a most malicious delight in exciting 
their inglorious alarms. We held our ears when he 
made his way into a drove of them—great over- 
grown, ill-bred gluttons. Such a screaming, such a 
scrambling, such a kicking up of the dust, such a| 
general rush toward the broken part uf the fence 
where they entered. We were all once delighted 
with a piece of his droll humanity elicited in the 
course of ore of these enterprises. He had just 
driven out seven enormous, fat adults, and given a 
parting snap at their filthy ears, as a token of his’ 
esteem anda hint upon the subject of future visits, | 
when he discovered behind, almost terrified to| 
death, a small pretty pig—a mere infant—cut off 
from his relations and friends, and thus abandoned 
alone to his mercy. It is probable that Tige’s re- 
putation among the swine community was none of 
the best, and his name was doubtless used by the 
mothers and guardians to frighten the young pigs 
into propriety, just as human nurses govern chil- 
dren by threats of Indians, It may be supposed, 
therefore, that the poor little wretch was awfully 
alarmed, and uttered what he supposed his last ex- | 
piring squeaks, But his innocence and evident in-| 
experience moved the sympathies of Tige, who, 
trotted along quietly by his side, only pushing him | 
over once or twice good-humoredly with his nose, | 
and dismissed him at the limits of the farm, with a| 
wagish bark through the rails, which set a whole’ 
circle of bystanders in a roar.—N. Y. Mirror. 
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THE PRESENT IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Every age claims for itself some peculiar 
mark of distinction; hence the tritenéss of the 
phrase,—the present is an age of—&c. &c.— 
But is there any man, no matter how well ac- 
quainted with the history of the world, who will, 
not admit that the present is most distinctly, 
wonderfully and fearfully marked? Distinctiy; 
by the enjoyment ofan unparalleled prosperity, of 
which, the whole land, within the last few days, 
has sent up such exulting evidence by one simul- 
taneous acclaim from city and town—from grove 
and mountain-top, by the tolling of bells—the 
pomp of proceéssion—festivities and shouts, ma- 








king it resound from gulf to gulf, with the Ju- 
bilant voices of men ‘“‘as free as their own 
thoughts.” 


Wonperrutty; by the hitherto inconceiva- 
ble rapidity of improvement, in all the depart- 
ments of life,—in labor-saving machinery, by 
which the world that ‘‘has travailed, together, 
in pain until now,” is greatly relieved of its 
hitherto grievous burdens, and more time and 
opportunity is gained for the developement of 
mind,—in the means of mental culture, inso- 
much that to be thrown into an American com- 
munity, at present, isto be thrown into the 
midst of a kind of moral machinery, through 
which it is impossible to pass without under- 
going some kind of reform. Then in the means 
of intercommunication, which have been so im- 
proved, that 40 miles an hour.has become the 
common measure of rail road speed, so that 
what was a very few years ago, but the vision 
of science, is being speedily reduced to matter 
of fact, viz: the uniting of the United States, 
so closely, that but a few hours will intervene 
between the desire and the embrace of friends 
separated as widely as Maine and Louisiana ; 
but again, is not the present wonderfully mark- 
ed, by the almost simultaneous divisions, that 
have taken place, within the last few years, in 
most of the principal churches. While one 
part has lain lulled in the stupor of orthodoxy, 
the other awakened by the Revivine sound of 
the World’s onward march, has arisen, and as 
they conceive, improved; hence, ‘old school,” 
and ‘‘new school,” Presbyterians,—‘‘old side, 
or episcopal, and radical Methodists,—Orthodox 
and Hicksite Quakers,—Calvinistic and Free- 
will Baptists, &c., &c.—then the coincidence 
between this split in the church, and the open- 
ing of the great gulf (we fear of ruin) between 


the political philosophy of the North and South, || 


is wonderful. In short, there seems to be one 
grand demarcation extending through all classes 
of the community ; whether religious, political, 
philosophical or moral—the world seems to be ta- 
king sides, and the general outline of the Motto, 
on one side, is ‘‘Peace, peace,—come what 
will ;” while on the other, it is “Action and 
improvement, come what will.” 


Feaxrvut ty ; first, by the invasion and un- 
checked ravages of a disease, which, like a for- 
eign foe, whose mode of warfare is a mystery, 
traverses the whole country, laying waste at 
will, while ‘none are found to deliver.” This 
disease has begun its work amongst us, as tho’ 
it were undertaking some vast reform, and was 
determined not to spare until its object be ac- 
complished. It has not swept over us as a hot 
blast of the Simoon, or as the momentary de- 
struction of a whirlwind, leaving the survivors 
to congratulate each other, bat has taken up its 
abode in the country, as the seftled workman of 
Death, holding the whole community in dread 
and dismay, so that during its presence, even the 
vicious and reckless, “walk softly.” 

Again; is not the present still more fearfully 
marked, by signs of civil convulsion, such as nev- 
er before impended this country? Signs ren- 
dered the more dreadful by the present unrival- 
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set. These signs are not the imaginary crea- 
tures of political alarmists, but have arisen 
from causes which have been so long in opera- 
tion as to have become fearfully wipe, and as 
deep as our political foundations, and which can- 
jnot now be removed without a radical change in 
,some of the vital functions of the system, and in 
this change “what else may come, must give us 
pause,” - The land ‘‘may be drenched in frater- 
nal blood,”? and ‘‘rent with civi} discord.”— 
Compared with such a state of things the devas- 
tations of the most malignant pestilence, bear 
but the same proportion of horror, that the 
peaceful death of a man at home, and amidst his 
(friends, does'to his being murdered in the field 
|by his own brother; but in the eloquent lan- 
| guage of Judge M’Lean, ‘‘May heaven avert 
|so stupendous a calamity!” We have now 
| shown all we intended, viz.—that the present is 
| distinctly, wonderfully and fearfully marked. 





We have read in the ‘“‘Dayton Whig and Mi- 
ami Democrat,” a poem of fifteen or sixteen 
stanzas,- headed ‘“‘tHE woRLD,” which has 
|made us almost ready to abjure the muses for- 
lever, since we have seen that they will voach- 
safe te accompany with their sweetest sympho- 
nies the mean and unmanly plaint of any love- 
sick thing, or the profane whining’ of any hope- 
less debauchee, whose mind and heart has been 
irretrievably perverted by a bad life until “his 
soul’s a sceptic grown.” The sentiments ofthe 
Stanzas alluded to are conveyed in appropriate 
and beautiful language, but they come upon us 
like the breath of a charnel-house, nor will any 
one question who reads the quotation we make 
{ from them, but that the heart of the writer ig 
| morally, what the charnel-house is physically, 
if not ‘full of dead men’s bones,” it is, at least 
of dead sensibilities, blighted hopes and moral 
corruption. This may be called ‘a coarse thrust,’ 
but ‘who would cut blocks with a razor?’ It is 
deplorable that any man, who possesses the ta- 
lent to write as smoothly and classically as the 
author of these lines seems capable of doing, 
should be ambitious of breathing forth upon the 
morals of the community so withering, degrading 
‘and despair-inspiring a poison as is contained 
‘in the following lines :— 


We are—and yet we know not why— 
Our Fate hath sent us hither, 

To live our little hour and die, 
And go—we know not whither. 


O! man is but a fragile bark, 
Tost on a boist’rous sea, 

Above him storm-clouds gather dark, 
And breakers on his lee. 


Hope’s a false beacon on the wave, 
That lates him to despair, 

Truth’s only home isin the grave— . 
The Wise will seek her there. 
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News rrom Parnassus.—The United States 
Gazette. says—“ We learn with great satisfaction 
that Dr. Emmons of Washington, has composed a 
|poem entitled Bunker Hill.” This is what is 
called * malicious satisfaction.” Dr, Emmons is 
the author of. Fredoniad—an epic poem of unri- 
valled Sength, and great narcotic power.—Balti- 
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~, Philosophy is as often found in the cottage as a 


, muchimproved; and, from. the experiments made, 








-. CH — LOTS. 
Fecats or JuLy day, s0 memorable in 


the-annalls of our history, and the annual return of 
which has ever been a period of festivity and rejoi-' 
cing, has come upon us at a time of deep mourning 
and general gloom. Dexara is in the land in his 
most terrific form—and who can find it in his heart 
to rejoice? Whe can be merry, when every suc- 
cessive mail, and every passing traveller, brings the 
news of the decease of some valued acquaintance, 
ot near and dear friend—of ravaged ‘villages and 
desolated families—cut down as with the besom of 
destruction? Let us, in lowliness of heart, and as 
in the dust of humility, repair to our solemn tem- 
ples, and pour forth our devout thankfulness to 
the God of nations, for our deliverance from for- 
eign thraldom—for the rich blessings we have re- 
ceived at His hands in hy-gone days—and for His 

long continued kindness to us asa people. And 
then, remembering that the ange] of Death is mow- 
ing our land, let asoffer before Him our ardent sup- 
plications that the Destroyer may be stayed in his 


march of d tion; and that joy and health may 
revisit our ted und sorrow-stricken country.— 
Maysville Eagle. 





Paritosopuy.—There are very few true philoso. 
phersamong mankind. Trae philosophy consists 
in bearing withont flinching, the ordinary ills of 
life—in holding the passions in subjection, and in 
being contented. with the sphere, however humble, 
in which Providence bas cast our Jot, 


palace. The gifts.of Fortune if dispersed profuse- 
ly, tend more to misery than ‘to happiness and few 
men, however heroically they may. bear poverty, 
can withstand prosperity. {t is a mistaken idea 
that happiness depends upon wealth. . But we la- 
bor through ouf pilgrimage on earth, in seeking af- 
ter riches. After all, the Philosopher’s Stone is a 
cheerful and contented mind. Be satisfied with 
your present lot, fnstead of laboring to exchange it. 
Endeavor to convince*yourself that Happiness is 
now within your reach, and without an effort you 
may secure it.—Lowell Journal. 





A tew locomotive engine, constructed by Mr. R. 
L. Stevens, was lately placed on the Camden and 
Amboy rail road, and works beautifally. The rate 
of going has not_yet#been settled, but the greatest 
curves have beep passed at the rates of forty miles 


an hour, because of certain improvements ' made in |} 


the azle trees, ~The rate of 25 or 30 miles an hour, 
it seems, is attained without any seeming effort.— 
The capacity to generate steam has, also, been 


it is hoped that antbracite coal may be used for 
that purpose. ,, These are great things. 

There are thrée engines now on this road, and 
six or seven more will soon. be realy for use, when 
horse-power will be entirely dispensed with. 





Equatmty or Manxtnp.—All civil distinctions 
dienppear before a thinking being: He sees the 
same passions, the same ideas pervade the mind of 
the peer and the peasant; u‘ gloss only is discerni- 
ble'in the language and appearance of ‘the_one, 
which.the other dogs not possess. If any difference 
distinguish ‘them, it is to the advantage of him 
who wears the mask. Whe people show themselves 
as they are, and they are not amiable; the great 
‘know the necessity of disguising themeelves; were 
they to exhibit ¢heméelves as they are, they would 
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CHEROKEE AnecpoTe.—A few days since a 
Georgian intruder attended a religious meeting, 
and requested a pious Cherokee who sometimes con- 
ducts meetings, to appoint one at his house. The 
Cherokee made him no direct answer. - At the close 


H of the exercises, I observed the Georgian looking as 


though desirous to know if an appointment had 
been made. Stepping to the Cherokee I said “did 
you appdint a meeting?” He replied in a low 
voice “No, he.smell whiskey.” 





TRUE GALLANTRY.—Dzring the President’s vis- 
it at Philadelpeia, a hale buxom young widow 
greeted him with a hearty shake of both hands, at 
the same time exclaiming—tMy dear General, 1} 


|am delighted to see you; I have walked six miles 


this morning to enjoy this rate felicity.” To which 
the President replied, with an air of dignified gal- 
lantry—“Madame, I regret that had not known 
your wishes earlier ;—I would certainly have walk- 
ed half way to meet you..—Prov. Jour. 





said the Frenchman to his friend—“O yes!” re- 
plied the other, ‘ nezt to prose! "— 





SONG. 


There’s love, there’s love, in the limpid stream, 
Love dips his arrows there, 

And when the birds go to quench their thirst, 
They sip, they sip, with care, 

There’s love, there’s love, in the wreathed bower, 
Love's often trifing there, 

He spreads charms on the flowers round— 
Beware, beware, beware. 


There’s love, there’s love in the shady grove, 
Atid ‘neath the green wood tree, 

There's love, there's love, in the silent breeze, 
And on the rippling sea; 

He sails about in his fairy car, 
His-home is every where ; 

O he watches both by day and night— 
Beware, beware; beware. | 


There’s love, there’s love, on each flowing curl, 
Andin each smiling eye, 

And when you gaze on the rusy cheek-- 
Take heed, love’s lurking nigh. 

He spreads his chartns o'er each festive scene, 
Take heed, escape his snare; 

He spreads his charms on the pouting lip, 
Beware, beware, beware! 





WHAT DO WE LIVE FoR? 


What do we live for? is it to be 
The sport of fortune’s power? 

To launch our bark on pleasure’s sea 
And float perhaps an hour? 

To waste our time in idle dreams 
Of what may be to-morrow, 

To glean with care ftom present scenes 
The source of future sorrow? 


What do we live for? is it to find 
The ties of friendship broken, 

That love ’s a suund to cheat mankind 
And dies as soon as spoken? 

To mark the woes on others hurled 
Nor weep their hapless lot? 

To hate our fellows—curse the world— 
To dit and be forgot? 


No! we were formed to seek for truth 
Through path made plain by reason; 
To hail that light in earliest youth 
Which shines in every season. 
Yes; we were made to win below 
The boon hereafter given; 
Tocalmly smile ot earthly woe, 
And find our howe in heaven, 

















Nice Prererence.—“ Do you like poetry ?’, 
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r NOTICE TO LITERARY. PERSONS. 
A deposit has been made with the Life Insurauce 
and Trust Company in the city of New York, sub- 
ject to the subscribers and their associates, for the 
purpose of procuring Leetures or Essays, on va- 
rious subjects connected with scientific education, 
to be read in the common schools of this State. 
To carry this purpose into effect, the subscribers 
give notice that they, or cither of them, will re- 
ceive manuscript essays or lectures, on the follow- 
ing subjects, at any time before the first day of 
January next; and that to the autbor of such of 
them as shall be selected and approved, by the su- 
perintendants of common schools and the subéscri- 
bers and their associates, th -e will be paid ‘the 
premiums bereafter mentioged. 
Should parts of several lectures be taken, the 
premium for the course of 1¢tures on that parti- 
culur subject will be divided among their authors, 
in proportion to the quantity taken. The lectures 
are to be adapted te the capacities of children, 
and are to be divided into portions or sections, one 
of which can be conveniently read in half an hour. 
The fo}lowing are the subjects, on each of which, 
a course or series of lectures is now solicited :— 
1,.On the application of science to the useful 
arts:—for the best course of lectures on which, a 
premium of two hundred dollars will be paid. 
2. On the principles of legislation:—the pre- 
mium will be one hundred dollars. 
3. On the intellectual, moral or religious instruc- 
tion of the youth of this State, by means of com- 
mon. schools—the duty of affording such instrue- 
tion—and the improvement of which the system 
may be susceptible:—a premium of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 
It is not expected that the essays will be entirely 
original either in matter or manner, but rather that 
the best authorities will be consulted; and even 
abstracts of the writings of approved authors will 
be received if the original authority is designated. 
It is not desired that the lecturer should dwell on 
‘detail, except where it may be useful for the pur- 
pose of illustrations nor will the brevity which is 
essential tothe plau, permit full elementary in- 
struction on the course of essays. General prin- 
‘ciples and results, and those striking and plain 
illustrations which will excite attention and en- 
quiry—which will be calculated to deposit in the 
youthful mind the seeds of knowledge and lead it 
to investigation and reflection, wil] best promote 
the object in view. 
It is desired that the authors will not communi- 
cate their names with their essays, and that they 
will ‘not furnish any means by which they may be 
known, until after the selection is made. They 
are requested to adopt some*motto or fictitions 
signature; and to.accompany their communica- 
tions with a sealed note, containing the address of 
the author, on which will be endorsed the motte 
or signature used in the essay. Such of the notes 
only will be opened, as have endorsement corres- 
ponding with the selected lectures, to which a 
premium shall be awarded, the others with their 
accompanying essays, will be subject to the direc- 
tion of their authors, 
The lectures selected will be printed and distri- 
buted to every common school in this State; and 
subject from time to time to such use, the authors 
may if they pledse, secure the copy-right of their 
productions. . 
Essays will be received ftom any quarter, either 
in this country or from abroad, and may be trans- 
mitted.to either of the subscribers at their charge. 
Joun C, Seencer, Canandaigua, - z 
Bensamin F. Butter, Albany, N. 
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